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population?" 1 His advice concerning English secondary schools
was, "Let the grammar schools, like the Scotch burgh schools,
assimilate themselves to public requirements; popularise their
education, and condescend to consider things as they are, as a first
practical step towards making things as they should be."2
Earlier in his report, Mr. Fearon contrasted the work of
the Scottish burgh school with that of the English grammar-
school m a passage which is well worth quoting in full.
"I wish that I could picture to the Commissioners the interior
of such an English grammar school as I have often seen it
both in town and country at about 3 o'clock p.m. The long room
empty or vacant in the middle, with the massive old fashioned desks
ranged round the walls. The three seats for the teachers, carefully
graduated in size; the largest and most imposing for the master
at the top of the room; the second at the bottom for the usher;
and at one side a smaller desk, inferior in comfort and dignity,
for the occasional French master. The 30 boys divided nominally
into six forms, of which the sixth contains two or three boys,
boarders, who are reading 'Greek Play,' and one of whom is said to
be preparing to try for an open scholarship at the university. The
fifth form perhaps, 'vacant just at present,' and the bulk of the
scholars in the lower forms classified according to their different
degrees. The master well clothed and fed, lounging in his chair of
state, 'hearing the sixth form,' who sit or lean round him, in every
variety of posture that can indicate indifference and weariness.
The usher, an ignorant untrained drudge . . . wearing the listless and
depressed look of one who has known or has been vainly hoping
for better days. The whole scene one of sleepy monotonous
existence; resembling rather a gathering of priests and worshippers
of Morpheus than the Muses.
"And the contrast between such a scene, and that presented
by the class-room of a Scotch burgh school; crowded with 60
or 100 boys and girls, all nearly of an age, seated in rows at desks
or benches, but all placed in the order of merit, with their keen
thoughtful faces turned towards the master, watching his every
look and every gesture, in the hopes of winning a place in the class,
and having good news to bring home to their parents at tea time.
The dux seated at the head of the class, wearing perhaps a medal;
the object of envy and yet pride to all his fellows; fully conscious
both of the glory and the insecurity of his position; and taught,
1 Schools Inquiry Commission, Vol. VI, p. 60.                      z Ibid., p. 61